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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD. EVENTS 


Battle for Moscow; 
Citizens in Arms 


The German offensive against 
Moscow — greatest offensive of all 
time — drove on last week. (See map 
on page 2 of last week’s Junior Scho- 
lastic. ) 

The Germans captured Bryansk, 
in important railway center. They 
captured Vyazma, Rzhev, and Kal- 
inin — three of seven key cities which 
form the “Moscow circle.” 

The Germans claimed that they 
captured 657,948 Russian soldiers in 
these battles. The Russians denied 
this. They said the Germans are los- 
ing three soldiers for every one the 
Russians lose. 

Fighting stubbornly, the Russians 
slowed down the German drive. The 
Russians recaptured Kalinin. They 
struck by surprise to recapture Orel, 
an important railway center. 

The Russians admitted that 








the danger to Moscow was 
sreat. The citizens of Moscow 
were given guns. They prac- 





U. S. Destroyer 
Hit by Torpedo 


The U.S.S. Kearny, one of our 
newest destroyers, was struck by a 
torpedo on Oct. 17. Eleven men are 
missing, and 10 were injured. 

It was the first time a U. S. warship 
has been hit during this war. 

The Kearny, launched in 1940, 
was named for Commodore Kearny, 
who fought pirates around Cuba. 

The Kearny went on patrol duty 
in the North Atlantic, guarding the 
sea lanes between the United States 
and Britain. Her officers had orders 
from President Roosevelt to shoot on 
sight at German raiders. The Presi- 
dent has called these raiders “mod- 
ern pirates.” 

The Kearny was about 359 miles 
southwest of Iceland when the tor- 
pedo struck, The ship was damaged, 
but was able to reach port. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 








Press Agents Told 
To Conserve Paper 


The press agents who write gov- 
ernment press releases received an 
unusual order last week. (To learn 
more about press releases, see Junior 
Journalists, page 15.) 

Government press agents in Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been using about 
800,000 pounds of paper every 
month. The Army and Navy use an- 
other 800,000 pounds. 

The press agents were ordered to 
conserve paper by these methods: 

1. “Boil down” the press release to 
one page, if possible. 

2. Use both sides of the paper. 

3. Single-space the lines (no extra 
space between them). 


‘Frisco to Fiji 
—First Flight 


The flying boats of Pan American 
Airways have a new stop on their 
flight across the South Pacific. The 
new stop is Suva, Fiji Islands. 

The Fiji Islands, a British posses- 
sion, lie southwest of Samoa. (See 
map, opposite page. ) 

Suva will be a regular stop 
on the flights between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 








ticed to defend Moscow in 
house-to-house fighting, if 
the Germans break through. 


HEAVY SNOWSTORM 


Winter's first heavy snow 
swept across the battlefields. 

The Russians broadcast this 
taunting message to the Ger- 
nans: “The weather has 
changed, hasn't it? You call it 
winter. Your soldiers are 
freezing. To us the real win- 
ter is still to come. We are 
ised to this sort of weather.” 

Far from Moscow, on the 
shore of the Black Sea, the 
Germans and their Rumanian 
lies captured another great 
Russian city — Odessa. 

The Russian soldiers left 
Odessa in ships, _ sailing 
through the Black Sea to re- 
join the main Russian armies. 
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= | Calif., and Auckland, New 
Zealand. Suva is three days’ 
flying time from San Fran- 
cisco. 


Fire in Firestone 
Rubber Factory 


Six buildings of a rubber 
factory at Fall River, Mass., 
were destroyed by fire Oct. 
11. The factory belongs to the 
Firestone Company. 

The factory was working on 
National Defense orders, man- 
ufacturing self-sealing gaso- 
line tanks, gas masks, etc. 
(See Theme Article, page 6.) 

Large supplies of natural 
rubber were destroyed. 

Army officials and F.B.1. 








Svoboda Brooklyn Eagl 


Trapped But Still Fighting 


agents are investigating the 
cause of the fire. 
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Noemi and Catirita 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


| am sending you a picture of myself 
and my dog, Catirita, in front of our 
house in Caracas, Venezuela. Catirita 
is very smart. She begs and plays ball. 
When my mother lies down for her 

sta in the afternoon, Catirita won't 
let anyone come near. 


Our houses are right on the street. 
Everv house has a window on the side- 
walk. We sit in our windows and talk 
to friends walking by. 

{ am learning English in school. 
When I see American movies, I listen 
carefully to catch what the actors are 
saying. The pictures have Spanish sub- 
titles, but I have noticed they do not say 


the same things as the actors. 


We have many American phonograph 
records. I know all the words of “Walk- 
ing by the River” and “Begin the 
Beguine.” 

In Venezuela everyone likes to dance. 
Our national dance is the goropo, which 
is gay and fast. Often we clack maracas 
in our hands to accent the rhythm, and 

metimes the boys put them in their 
shoes. We dance the goropo at the end 
of a party, after we have been danc- 

g the rhumba, conga, bolero, and fox 
rot 

| am 14 years old, and go to a pri- 
vate girls’ ‘school taught by French 
uns. English, ech oe and history 
ire my favorite subjects. I am planning 
to study medicine. 

| like to roller skate and bicycle on 
the Avenida de Los Caobos. It is named 
for the beautiful mahogany trees on 
either side. Many of our streets are 
lined with cocoanut trees. Our city, 
Caracas, is the capital. It is high in the 
mountains, but it is only a short drive 
trom Laguaira, the seaport. The road is 

ery steep and winding. 


—NOEMI CASTES. 
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Jungle Wilderness 
Lures Adventurers 


When a rich old prospector named 
Williamson died, no living man knew 
where to find the creek from which 
his gold nuggets had come. Jimmy 
Angel, the only other man who had 
ever seen that creek, has never been 
able to find it again in the wil- 
derness where Venezuela, British 
Guiana and Brazil meet. 

The creek is in a “lost world”—a 
sky world, shut off by dense jungles 

-and unscalable cliffs. 

After the first World War, Wil- 
liamson persuaded the aviator Jimmy 
Angel to fly there and land on that 
fog-drenched, wet plateau high 
above the clouds. They returned 
with 20 pounds of gold nuggets, but 
Angel never found the place again. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History recently sent an expedition 
to the region. 

In one of its mile-deep canyons is 
a waterfall 3,000 feet higher than any 
other known falls. It is named Angel 
Falls, because Jimmy Angel first saw 
it from his plane. 

The expedition saw the falls, and 
made reports on the strange life of 
the region. But no one has yet found 
Williamson’s creek of gold nuggets. 


So this is Venezuela! 


Caracas was the birthplace of Simon 
Bolivar, the great South American lib- 
erator. It is only six miles from the sea, 
but over 3,000 feet high. 

Presidents of Venezuela take the 
oath of office in front of the urn con- 
taining the ashes of Bolivar. 

Venezuela means little Venice, a 
name given it by the Spanish explorer 
Alonzo de Ojeda. He called it this be- 
cause he saw Indian houses on piles in 
the water at Lake Maracaibo. 

Venezuela is the third largest oil-pro- 
ducing country in the world. Most of 
the oil wells are around Lake Mara- 
caibo. 

Lake Bermudez is a “pitch-lake” of 
asphalt. 

Orinoco, the name of Venezuela’s 
vast jungle river, means coiled serpent. 





* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Argentina, U. S. 
Sign Trade Pact 


Argentina and the United States 
signed an important treaty on Oct. 
14. The treaty provides for more 
trade between the two nations. 

This is the first Argentina-U. S. 
trade treaty since 1853. There have 
been attempts during these 88 years, 
to draw up a new trade treaty. But a 
difficult problem —the problem of 
beef — has always stood in the way. 

Many Argentinians make their liv- 
ing by cattle-raising and meat-pack- 
ing. Argentina exports great quanti- 
ties of beef and other livestock prod- 
ucts. The Argentinians would thee to 
sell these products in the U. S. 

The difficulty is that many U. S. 
farmers make their living by selling 
the same products. If we agreed to 
buy Argentine beef, our farmers’ 
business might be hurt. 

In the new trade treaty, there is a 
compromise* solution of the prob- 
lem. We agree to buy more canned 
corned beef from Argentina. But we 
do not agree to buy more fresh beef. 

We shall also buy more of these 


articles from Argentina: flaxseed, 
cheeses, tallow, hides, and que- 
bracho. 


In return, we shall send more 
fresh fruits, tobacco, and machinery. 


N.B.C. Network 
Links Americas 


A Pan-American radio network of 
92 stations is bringing programs from 
the U. S. to Latin American listeners. 

Dedication of the network was 
made by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace on Columbus Day, the New 
World holiday. Mr. Wallace spoke in 
Spanish by short-wave radio. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is co-operating with South and 
Central American stations in setting 
up the network. The southern sta- 
tions may rebroadcast N.B.C. pro- 
grams, and N. B. C. may sell time 
on southern stations to its clients* 


in the U. S. 


Page 5 
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PG La Nt 
DEFENSE 
MATERIAL 


U RING the past two years, U. S. 
D bombing-planes have been 
flown to Britain by British and 
Canadian pilots. These planes follow 
a northerly route, and often go 
through snow and sleet. 

If it were not for an American 
invention, many of these planes 
would aever have reached Britain. 
Ice, forming on their wings, would 
have caused them to fall into the 
ocean. 

The invention which saved the 
planes is the de-icer. It is fastened 
along the front edge of the wings of 
a plane. To get rid of ice, com- 
pressed air is forced into the de-icer, 
swelling it up like a balloon. This 
action cracks the ice and breaks it 
up. 

The de-icer is made of KUBBER. 

Now let us suppose that one of 
these bombers flies into bi ttle. It is 
attacked by enemy planes. Machine- 
gun bullets go through the gasoline 
tank. Yet the plane does not catch 
fire. It does not even lose a drop of 
gasoline. 

The reason is that the plane is 
equipped with another new inven- 
tion—a self sealing gasoline tank. As 
quickly as a bullet pierces the tank 


ee 


To obtain the juice, or latex, of the 
rubber tree, the tree is tapped by 
scratching off a thin layer of bark. 
The latex runs down into a cup. 


a gummy material flows into the hole 
and seals it. This gummy material is 
RUBBER. 

Or suppose that one of the planes 
is forced to land at sea. Then the 
pilot makes use of an invention 
called the flotation gear. It is carried 
on the underside of an airplane wing. 
Deflated, it is about the size of a 
large book. 

When the pilot sets it off, the flota- 
tion gear blows up until it resembles 
a giant watermelon, about seven 
feet long and four feet thick. It 
floats on the water, and keeps the 
plane from sinking. 

The flotation gear is made of RUB- 
BER. 

'f the crew want to leave the 


Tinited States Rubber Co 





plane, they use another invention 
called the emergency life raft. When 
not in use, this is folded into a pack- 
age about two feet square. Inside is 
a cylinder which is prepared to give 
off carbon dioxide gas. 

Open the package, pull a cord 
which sets the cylinder going, and 
toss the whole thing into the water. 
In just seven seconds, the carbon 
dioxide gas blows it up until it is a 
raft that can carry seven men. 

The emergency life raft is made of 
RUBBER. 

These are just four of the ways in 
which rubber is used for Nationa! 
Defense. 

The most important use is for the 
tires of trucks, armored cars, and 
planes. By next January the Army 
will have 250,000 trucks—which 
means one million tires without 
counting spares. 

Some other military uses for rub- 
ber are: 

Tread blocks for tanks. 

Gas-masks. Cartridge belts. 

Observation balloons, or “blimps.” 

Barrage balloons, which float in the 
air to entangle enemy planes. 

Padding of tanks, to prevent the 
soldiers from being Bi 

Insulation*® for wires. 

Rubberized flying-suits, underwear 
and boots, for flying at great heights 
where the temperature is below zero. 

Oxygen masks for flying at great 
heights, where there is not enough 
oxygen in the air. 

Rubber helmets for airplane pilots, 
to cushion the shock if there is a crash. 
Also for parachutists (see front cover). 

Fire-hose, used during air-raids.” 

Diving suits. : 

The list could be continued to fill 
both these pages. Counting military 
and non-military uses, more than 
50,000 different articles are made of 
rubber. 

Rubber goes into the balls with 
which we play football, basket ball, 
baseball, tennis, golf, and other 
sports. And this was the first use ol 
rubber which was known to our fore- 
fathers. 

When Hernando Cortez, the Span- 
ish conqueror, reached what is now 
Mexico City in 1519, he found the 
Aztecs playing a game called tlachtli. 
They were playing with a ball which, 
to the surprise of the Spaniards, 
bounced when it struck the ground 

The ball was made from the dried 
gum of a tree which the Aztecs 


Left: Making a self-sealing gas tank 
for a plane. Liquid rubber seals bul- 
let holes instant they are made. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 













Right: Rubber “shoes” for light 
tanks. These rubber tread blocks 
make tanks run more smoothly. 


called caoutchouc (pronounced 
KOO-chook). This means “weeping 
tree.” It was so named because of 
the juice which oozed out of it, like 
tears. 

Rubber is still called caoutchouc 
in many languages. It got its Eng- 
lish name in 1770. An American sent 
a chunk of the stuff to an English 
scientist, Dr. Joseph Priestley. He 
discovered that it would rub out 
pencil marks. He broke off little 
pieces of it and called them “rub- 
bers’ and rubber has been the name 
ever since. 


GOODYEAR’S EXPERIMENTS 


{s time went by, more and more 
articles were made of rubber—sus- 
penders and garters, raincoats, and 
rubber shoes. But the rubber of those 
days wasn't very satisfactory. In cold 
weather, this rubber became so stiff 
it would stand alone. In hot weather, 
it became gummy. 





Charles Goodyear, a Connecticut 
hardware merchant, set out to im- 
prove rubber. He experimented for 
five years, struggling against sick- 
ness and poverty. To test his experi- 
ments, he made rubber clothing and 
wore it himself. One of his neighbors 
said: “If you meet a fellow wearing 
a rubber cap, rubber coat, vest, and 
shoes, and with a rubber purse with- 
out a cent in it — that will be 
Goodyear.” 

HE CALLED IT “VULCANIZATION” 


Success came in 1839, when Good- 
year discovered a new process which 
he named vulcanization (after Vul- 
can, the Roman god of fire). Sulphur 
was added to the natural rubber, and 
it was heated at a temperature be- 
tween 248° and 320° 
The rubber produced was firm and 
elastic in any kind of weather. 


Goodyear’s discovery made pos- 
sible our great rubber factories of 


Many of these factories are 
at Akron, Ohio, which is called 
‘America’s Rubber Capital.” 

[he raw materia] for these fac- 
ries, natural rubber, is imported. 
ne-tenths of our supply comes 
rom the other side of the world — 
sritish Malaya and the Dutch East 
ndies, (See map on page 2.) 


to lay. 


Right: Attaching rubber de-icer to | 
wing of a Republic P-46 pursuit | 
plane — a 400-m.p.h. Army fighter. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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In these countries there are large 
plantations of evenly-spaced Hevea 
trees. Native workers tap the trees 
and drain off the juice —a milk-like 
fluid called latex. 

Our merchant ships bring this nat- 
ural rubber across the Pacific Ocean 
to the United States. What would 
happen if our supply of rubber were 
cut off, by raids on our ships in the 
Pacific? 

Stored in warehouses in the 
United States is enough natural rub- 
ber to last a year. After that was 
used up, we would have to turn to 


Fahrenheit. ™ 


he em pce x eee MP RN OE SON oR bp cee OT a 


United States Rubber Co. 


other sources. These sources are — 

1. Reclaimed rubber. This is rub- 
ber in old tires and other articles, 
which can be returned to the factory 
and used again. 

2. Rubber from Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. In Brazil, the Hevea 
trees grow wild, and there are also 
plantations of cultivated trees in the 
Amazon valley. (See map, page 4.) 

3. Synthetic* rubber, made from 
coal, salt, limestone, petroleum, and 
air. Chemists employed by several 
companies have discovered ways to 
make synthetic rubber. 


Goodrich Rubber Co. 
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Page 8 


Test yourself! These questions are based on news and theme articles in this issue of Junior 
Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1 BOUNCE AWAY! 


Mark the following statements true or false. Each 
right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 
1. ___ A de-icer melts crude rubber shipped from 
the Dutch East Indies. 
Charles Goodyear found the Aztecs playing 
with rubber balls. 
3. —._. Akron, Ohio, is called “America’s rubber 
capital.” 
4, _____ Latex is synthetic rubber. 
5. —_ Vulcanization is a process of treating rubber 
to make it more useful. 


My score ___ 


NOSE FOR NEWS 
Check the phrase which correctly completes each 
of the following statements. Right answers count 5. 


Total, 30. 


l. On Oct. 17 the U.'S. Destroyer Kearny was 
launched; (b) sunk: (c) torpedoed; (d) sold. 


2. Fire destroyed a rubber factory belonging to (a) 


Firestone; (b) U. S. Rubber Co.: (c) Goodyear. 

3. An important port for U. S. shipments of aid to 
Russia is (a) Tokyo; (b) Singapore; (c) Vladivostok. 

4 U.-3 shipments will also be able to reach Russia 
through the (a) Persian Gulf; (b) Gulf of Mexico; (c) 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; (d) Bay of Biscay. 

5. The part of Asia which comes closest to North 
America is (a) Malay Peninsula; (b) Siberia; (c) Japan. 


(a) 


6. On Oct. 14 the U. S. signed a very important trade 
treaty with (a) England; (b) Japan; (c) Argentina. 
My score a 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


sin-lLHETT-ik), page 7, third column. 
Made artificially from other materials. From the Greek 
syntithe nai, to put together.” 


synthetic 


insulation (in-suh-LAY-shun), page 7, second column. 
The process of covering wires or electric con- 
ductors with non-conducting material, so that the electric 
current they carry will not be discharged at the wrong 
place; also, the covering material so used. From the Latin 
insulatus, “detached, separated”; this word in turn comes 
from the Latin word for “island,” insula. 

compromise (KOMM-pro-mize), page 5, third column. 
An agreement between two people in which each gives 
up part of what he has been claiming. From a Latin 
word meaning “mutual promise.” 

siesta (see-ESS-ta), page 5, first column. An afternoon 
nap 


other 


Next Week! A review quiz of the issues from Oct. 6th to Nov. 3rd inclusive. 


3 MAP QUIZ: BELOW THE EQUATOR 


Match the phrases on the right-hand column with 
the names of places in the left-hand column. Each 
right answer counts 3. Total, 45. 


ae animal of Amazon 
basin 
cues Se EOD 2. capital of Brazil 
3. famous 19th century 
emperor of Brazil 
. territory disputed by 
Bolivia, Paraguay 
. world’s largest river 
basin 
. highest lake navigated 
by steamboats 
. capital of Paraguay 
. model rubber planta- 
tion 
. president of Brazil 
. mountain at harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro 
. animal of ‘Andes in 
Bolivia 
2. national drink of Par- 
aguay. 
3. capital of Bolivia 
former rubber center! 
of the world 
. world’s greatest coffee 
port 


Amazon 1. 


Santos 
alpaca 

_ Vargas 
Asuncion 


Lake Titicaca 


Sugar Loaf 


Gran Chaco 


. —.._ Manaos 
. __— Rio de Janeiro 


anteater 


___. Fordlandia 
_.. Don Pedro II 
yerba mate 
My score 


My total score —_ 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


client (KLYE-ent), page 5, third column. One who 
pays a professional man, such as a lawyer or doctor, for 
his advice or services. From the Latin cliens, “a 
dependent.” 

suspense (sus-PENSE), page 11, first column. A state 
of anxious uncertainty about what will happen next. 
From the Latin suspensus, “hung up, kept hanging.” 

Caracas (kah-RAH-kahs), page 5, first column. 

Simon Bolivar (see-MONE boe-LEE-vahr), page 5, 
second column. 

Laguaira (lah-GWYE-rah), page 5, first column. 

Vladivostok (Vla-dih-vos-TAWK), 

Asuncion (A-soon-see~-ONE), map on page 4. 

Manaos (Mah-NAH-us), map on page 4. 

Sao Paulo (Soun-POU-lo), map on page 4. 


map on page 2, 


He 


iz 
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AMAZON MAP ATTRACTS 
CLASSROOM EXPLORERS 


[Map appears on page 4] 


Your pupils will enjoy poring over this map as much as 
any we shall publish this year. Particularly appealing to 
young and adventurous minds is the vast Amazon basin. Let 
them pick out the names and pictures of animals. 

Draw a map of the Amazon and its main tributaries on the 
blackboard on one entire side of the classroom. Some class- 
room artist can sketch in a few of the birds, insects, animals 
and reptiles in colored chalk. Obtain facts about the river to 
mark on the map, and prepare written or oral rags Bao of 


the jungle, the Indians, the towns, the process of getting 
rubber from trees, etc. 


FACTS ABOUT AMAZON BASIN 


Here are some facts about the Amazon basin which should 
prove useful in providing background for class reports and 
material for a map of the valley. 

From its upper source to its mouth, the Amazon is about 
4,000 miles long, the largest river in the world. It has more 
than 200 branches and tributaries. 

The Amazon is more than 200 miles wide at its mouth. 

Source of the river is in the Andes of Peru, within 60 miles 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Amazon basin is five-sixths the size of the U. S. 

Indians of the jungle paddle woodskin canoes which they 
make themselves. 

Amazon Indians still use bows and arrows for hunting. In 
the more remote upper regions, men hunt with blowguns — 
long slender tubes ieee which they blow poisoned darts with 
great accuracy and deadliness. — 

Indians use vines instead of nails for holding wood and 
other things together. . 

Jungle houses are made of beams and bark tied together 
with vines and roofed with large troli leaves, similar to palm 
leaves, sewn together. 

Indian guides in the jungle stretch a hammock high 
between two trees at night, and build a fire directly under- 
neath to keep themselves warm and to chase away insects. 

The port of entry to the Amazon is Para, a low-lying, hot 
town with a piece of jungle left in the center for a park. 

Manaos, a thousand miles up the river, is reached by 
steamer. Its residents were once so wealthy that their 
children played with gold toys. The wealth came from 
rubber, which made many men fabulously rich until the 
rubber-producing center of the world shifted to the Far East. 

Fordlandia, Henry Ford’s model rubber plantation, is 400 
miles above the mouth of the Amazon. 

Visitors to the Amazon basin can dine on such odd dishes 
as alligator tail, boiled turtle eggs, fried monkey, or iguana, a 
lizard whose flesh tastes like breast of chicken. 

Foliage in the jungle is so dense that sunlight does not 
reach the ground. Trails must be laboriously slashed with a 
machete, or long, strong knife. They are overgrown again in 
relatively few days. 

The forests of magnolias, live oaks, water oaks, palms, and 
tangled vines present a high solid green wall on either side 
of the river, with occasional village sites cleared on the banks 
for a few houses, often built of mud and logs. Some houses 
are built on piles over the water. 

Many mosquitoes, poisonous striped tiger-spiders, and 
three-stinger ants (which always sting three times), are 
among the insects of the Amazon jungle. Poisonous bush- 
master snakes, boa constrictors, pythons, jaguars, monkeys, 
and alligators live along the river. The birds, such as toucans 


and parrots, are bright in color, but their voices are harsh. 
At night there are many noises of birds and animals. 

Some of the jungle trees are commercially valuable — the 
greenheart, used for building because it is termite-proof; the 
mahogany or crabwood, which takes a high polish and is 
used for furniture, the fotui, used for match boxes; and the 
bania, or ebony tree, which is extremely hard, fine-grained, 
and suitable for veneering and inlay. 

Teachers may be interested in the articles “Jugular Vein 
of a Continent” by E. P. Hanson in Travel, July, 1941, and 


“Future of the Amazon” by Carleton Beals in Survey 
Graphic, March, 1941. 


We recommend for your pupils the gaily illustrated little 
book Exploring the Jungle by JoBesse McElveen Waldeck, 
the wife of an explorer, for absorbing and inexpensive read- 
ing. (D. C. Heath Company, 32c. The book is one of the 
New World Neighbor series.) 

Brazil should be considered as one of the most important 
agricultural, industrial, and political nations of the Hemi- 
sphere—one of the A-B-C (Argentina, Brazil, Chile) states 
of South America. Refer back to the letter from Geraldo 
de Oliveira, of Rio de Janeiro, in Junior Scholastic’s Sept. 
15th issue, page 5. Pupils should realize that the language 
of Brazil is Portuguese, not Spanish. 

The size of Brazil, its chief products, and the capital, Rio 
de Janeiro, whose harbor is supposed to be “the most beauti- 
ful in the world” are matters for attention. 

It is interesting to observe that Bolivia is a country high in 
the Andes mountains, in contrast to the low Amazon basin. 
The animals are correspondingly different. Imagine the 
shaggy alpaca, which provides excellent wool, living in the 
hot jungles! The llama is another native of the Andes. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What future developments of commercial value might 
be made in the Amazon basin? 

2. Can you suggest how Bolivia and Paraguay might 
overcome their lack of seaports to develop foreign trade? 

3. What products of these three countries (Brazil, Bolivia, 
Paraguay) compete with American products? What products 
are especially desirable as imports to the U. S.? From the 
South American point of view, what U. S. products compete 
with native products? What U. S. products might you think 
would be especially desirable? 


Fact Questions 


Brazil. 1. How does the size of Brazil compare with the 
size of the U. S.? 

2. What are some of the chief products of the country? 

3. What is the capital? What famous mountain stands 
above the harbor? 
. What city do we know as “the Chicago of Brazil”? 
. What is the world’s greatest coffee port? 
. Who is the president of Brazil? 
. What is the world’s largest river basin? 
. What was the former center of the rubber industry? 
Where is Henry Ford’s rubber plantation? 

9. Name some animals, birds, and plants of the jungle. 

Paraguay. 10. What is the capital? 

11. What are some of the products of Paraguay? 

12. What war hindered the development of the country? 

Bolivia. 13. What is the highest mountain? What moun- 
tain range is this? 

14. What is the highest steam-navigated lake in the 
world? What city is it near? Why is this city important? 

15. Name some animals of Bolivia. 

16. How did Bolivia lose its coastline? 

[Continued on next page] 
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RUBBER (THEME ARTICLE)—Pp. 6-7 


This week's theme article on rubber ties in with the map 
of Brazil on page 4. Once the Amazon basin was the world’s 
principal source of rubber. Seventy-five years ago Manaos 
and Para were the richest cities of their size in the world. 

The rubber trees grew wild, and the rubber was hard to 
gather in the tropical forest. But in those days it-sold for as 
high as $140 a pound. Rubber goods were a luxury. 

The development of rubber plantations in the British and 
Dutch colonies of the Far East brought about the collapse 
of Brazil's rubber industry. The growing automobile indus- 
try, with its demand for tires, required rubber in quantities 
so great that Brazil’s wild-growing trees could not supply it. 

The rubber from the Amazon basin is still of excellent 
quality, and the region may develop in the future, as the 
establishment of Ford’s model plantation in 1928 suggests. 

Let the pupils list all the uses of rubber they can think of. 
They might make the development of synthetic rubber the 
basis for looking into synthetic products of science. Some 
boys in your classroom may surprise you with what they 
already know about scientific products of chemical labor- 
atories: nylon, rayon, plastics, and many other common 
materials are substitute products. 

The Romance of Rubber, a booklet describing the history 
and use of rubber, is available free (one copy to a teacher) 
from the Educational Department, United States Rubber 
Company, Box 12, Station G, New York, N. Y. For 25c the 
U. S. Rubber Company will send a box of small samples of 
different kinds of crude rubber, together with a small con- 
tainer of latex and materials tor conducting two class experi- 
ments. One experiment illustrates the extraction of rubber 
from latex; the other shows the vulcanization process. 
Discussion Question 

What would we do if the Far Eastern source of rubber 
were cut off? 

Fact Questions 

1. How did rubber get its name? 

2. What is a de-icer? A flotation gear? A selfsealing gaso- 
line tank? 

3. What is the meaning of the Indian name caoutchouc? 

4. What did Charles Goodyear do to make rubber more 
useful? Who was Vulcan? 

5. Where does most of our rubber come from? 

6. What is meant by “synthetic rubber”? Latex? 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 


Popularity is an important matter to pupils. They can 
make this story the basis for discussing personality traits 
which they consider desirable. With tactful leadership by the 
teacher, a list can be drawn up on the blackboard of qual- 
ities — ability to dance, to play games, to carry on a conver- 
sation, to know how to eat and drink correctly, etc. Exam 
should be given of people who do things eae 
rather than those who fail to do them. 


Book Week, Nov. 2-8 

Book Week will be celebrated this year from Nov. 2nd to 
8th. The theme is “Forward With Books” —a challenge to 
teachers to focus their pupils’ attention on new books, and 
arouse interest in books already in home and school. 

English classes may enjoy building a pageant or play 
around such interpretations of the theme as “Forward With 
America in Books” (scenes from American history dram- 
atized from books); “Forward With Books For Fun” (scenes 
from fe wvorite books of the pupils); “Forward With Famous 
Americans” (dramatized scenes from biographies of famous 
American men and women). Pupils might hold an exhibit 
in the classroom of their favorite books, or books illustrating 
their hobbies or special interests. 





Perhaps pupils could develop another slogan for Book 
Week. Some slogans during past years have been: Let’s 
Reap ToceTHER; READING For Fun; Goop Booxs — Goop 
FriENpDs. Exhibits of books can be built around these slogans. 
Have your pupils list reasons for celebrating Book Week. 

Geography classes may want to hold an exhibit of familiar 
books dealing with different countries and states. 

Art classes can make book marks, book jackets, book 
plates, and original illustrations for favorite books. 

Teachers who want more information about ways to cele- 
brate Book Week may get a manual of suggestions by writing 
to: R. R. Bowker Co:, Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. The Book Week poster by Helen Sewell 
is also available at Book Week Headquarters at a cost of 20c. 


SUPPLY ROUTES, U. S. TO RUSSIA—P. 2 


This map, embracing most of the world’s land surface, is 
a geographical windfall for any social studies class this 
week. Its newsworthiness is its first attraction. 

It is important to stress the great distances involved. 

From San Francisco to Honolulu the distance is 2400 
miles. It is 1348 miles from Manila to Singapore. 
Discussion questions 

1. Why is the United States sending aid to Russia? 

2. Why does Japan want to prevent aid from reaching 
Russia? Why is Japan, at present, allowing our ships to go 
to Vladivostok, carrying aid to Russia? 

Fact questions 

1. What two cities of Russia are the terminals of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad? 

2. Where is the Caspian Sea? What connection does it 
have with the supply route from U. S. to Russia? 

3. Are the following places north or south of the 
Equator: the Panama Canal? Guam? Samoa? Fiji Islands? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 15 


A re-write job should follow the usual traditions of a good 
news story. For the fundamentals of a news lead, or opening 
paragraph, see Teacners Eprrion, Junior Scholastic, Oct. 
6th. This press release is written as a “feature story” — hold- 
ing back some of the information at the outset to pique the 
reader’s curiosity and entertain him to the end. It is a good 
story as it is written. Whether they use a summary news 
lead, or a feature approach, the problem for pupils is to 
boil it down into fewer words. 

Answers to quiz, Page 8. 
I. False false, true, false, true. 


nee & & De S&S 
I. & 123, 16, 11, 9, 7, 6 106, 4, 34, 2, 1, 8, 3, 12. 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
button for 
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Your Students Will Like These Books 
Which Help Them Improve Their 
Personalities and Enjoy Leisure 


BOY dates GIRL 
Le ed 


Brass tacks advice on ETIQUETTE ... 
VOICE ... POSTURE. CONDUCT... 
DRESS ... MAKEUP. . MANNERS... 
What to do and how to do it. 








SECOND SERIES is a continued story of 
typical high school students’ adventures in 
etiquette against the background of a real 
school. Popular with boys and girls alike. 80 
pages, colored cover. Humorous illustrations. 


FIRST SERIES is a witty, conversational etiquette book tor adoles- 
ents. Contains advice about manners, voice, personal appearance, 
lress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom. Thirteen 
hapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, ete. help turn ugly duck- 
lings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations. 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year. 


Single copy 35c each 100rmore 25c each 
100 or more 20¢c each. Prices are postpaid. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


(Personality Quotient) 





AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio 
traphical sketches and tests for young people on 
ways to improve their personalities. Helps your stu 
dents improve their personality quotients with in 





spirational guides, quizzes, articles on Interiority complex, bullying, 
nterviews for jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. Interestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls. 32 pages. 


We've sold thousands of these books at 25c¢ each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO 15¢ each 
10c each for 10 or more 


oe HOW TO JUDGE 


JUDCE 


ol 


MOTION PICTURES 


And How To Organize A Photoplay Club 
SECOND PRINTING by popular demand. This 


book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures It's a handbook for phota- 





play analysis and enjoyment that. it expressly de- 
signed for classroom study. Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
tertainment value, dramatic structure, characterization, diction, cos- 
tume, stage set, photography, lighting, direction, ete. 





Single copy 25c 30 or more’ 15c¢ each 


NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Please send cash with your order 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 
Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ Please send me: 

copies of BOY DATES GIRL copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q 
Capen ‘of BOY DATES GIRL ee ene sues 
—Second Series 
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City State 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL ENJOY 
READING AND USING THESE BOOKS 
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RUBBER (THEME ARTICLE)—Pp. 6-7 


This week’s theme article on rubber ties in with the 
of Brazil on page 4. Once the Amazon basin was the w« 
principal source of rubber. Seventy-five years ago Ma 
and Para were the richest cities of their size in the w 

The rubber trees grew wild, and the rubber was ha) 
gather in the tropical forest. But in those days it-sold fi 
high as $140 a pound. Rubber goods were a luxury. 

The development of rubber plantations in the British 
Dutch colonies of the Far East brought about the coll 
of Brazil's rubber industry. The growing automobile ir 
try, with its demand for tires, required rubber in quan 
so great that Brazil’s wild-growing trees could not supp 

The rubber from the Amazon basin is still of exce 
quality, and the region may develop in the future, a: 
establishment of Ford’s model plantation in 1928 sug¢ 

Let the pupils list all the uses of rubber they can thin 
They might make the development of synthetic rubbe: 
basis for looking into synthetic products of science. £ 
boys in your classroom may surprise you with what 
already know about scientific products of chemical k 
atories: nylon, rayon, plastics, and many other cor 
materials are substitute products. 

The Romance of Rubber, a booklet describing the hi 
and use of rubber, is available free (one copy to a teac 
from the Educational Department, United States Ru 
Company, Box 12, Station G, New York, N. Y. For 25 
U. S. Rubber Company will send a box of small sampl 
different kinds of crude rubber, together with a small 
tainer of latex and materials for conducting two class ex 
ments. One experiment illustrates the extraction of ru 
from latex; the other shows the vulcanization process. 
Discussion Question 

What would we do if the Far Eastern source of ru 
were cut off? 

Fact Questions 

1. How did rubber get its name? 

2. What is a de-icer? A flotation gear? A selfsealing 
line tank? 

3. What is the meaning of the Indian name caoutch 

4. What did Charles Goodyear do to make rubber 1 
useful? Who was Vulcan? 

5. Where does most of our rubber come from? 

6. What is meant by “synthetic rubber”? Latex? 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 

Popularity is an important matter to pupils. They 
make this story the basis for discussing personality ‘ 
which they consider desirable. With tactful leadership by 
teacher, a list can be drawn up on the blackboard of « 
ities — ability to dance, to play games, to carry on a co! 
sation, to know how to eat and drink correctly, etc. Exan 
should be given of people who do things commend 
rather than those who fail to do them. 


Book Week, Nov. 2-8 


Book Week will be celebrated this year from Nov. 21 
8th. The theme is “Forward With Books” —a challen; 
teachers to focus their pupils’ attention on new books, 
arouse interest in books already in home and school. 

English classes may enjoy building a pageant or 
around such interpretations of the theme as “Forward 
America in Books” (scenes from American history d 
atized from books); “Forward With Books For Fun” (s« 
from favorite books of the pupils); “Forward With Fa 
Americans” (dramatized scenes from biographies of fa 
American men and women). Pupils might hold an ex 
in the classroom of their favorite books, or books illustr 
their hobbies or special interests. 








NOW 


Get These Books for Your History, 
Civics and Geography Classes 


AT THESE REDUCED PRICES! 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A Regional Study of the 
United States Today 


A 128-page book telling the regiona 
story of the United States today in a 
vocabulary measured for 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th grade readers. 

This richly illustrated book takes your students on a tour of 
America and its territories helping them increase their knowledg: 
of their own country. It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic and realistic boo} 
that faces the facts. Your pupils will love their country all the mor 
for having read Land of Liberty. 

The story of each region is presented separately with hundreds o! 
photographs with fact-packed yet short captions, scores of pictorial 
maps, charts that are sure to hold your students’ interest to the very 
last page. 


128 pages, size 8%” x 11”, brilliant red, 
white and blue cover. 
We've sold thousands of them at 50c each. 
NOW you can get your copies at HALF THE 
REGULAR PRICE—25¢c each. 
20c each in quantities of 10 or more. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A Gallery Seat In Congress 
For Your Students 


A graphic story of how our laws are made 
and the men who make them. It’s an excellent 
workbook for teaching civics and government 
that helps create a sustained interest in the 
workings of our national legislature. 

Illustrated with photographs and diagrams this book presents tact 
on how a bill becomes a law, what goes on behind the scenes, ho. 
congress fits into the other departments of our government, how 
is responsive to public opinion and scores of other facts that he); 
make teaching easier. You'll want a copy for every studen 
104” x 7” page—32 pages—colored cover. 


Thousands of copies have been sold at 25c a copy 
NOW You may use this book in your class for only 15¢ a copy 
10c a copy in quantities of 10 or more. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE REDUCED PRICES 
Place your order today. These prices include postage. 


CASH WITH ORDER Please—We can’t afford bookkeeping expense and sti 
provide this classroom aid at such low prices 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ for which please send m« 


copies of LAND OF LIBERTY copies of CONGRESS A’ 
at 25¢ each (20c each for WORK at 15¢ each : 
10 or more) each for 10 or more) 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY—TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THESE LOW PRICES 
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TAMMER BLOWS WILL 
CS OELLS IN SAN 
cisco AND 
YORK 


“IN 1862, CONGRESS 
AUTHORIZED THE FIRST 

= TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
ROAD AS A MEASURE OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. THE UNION PACIFIC WAS 
COMPLETED MAY 10, (869, IN UTAH. 
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RAILROADS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
America’s factories are busy day and night 
making guns, tanks, airplanes, and ships to 
defeat Germany. And our transportation sys- 
tem is hard at work keeping these factories 
supplied with needed materials. Trucks, steam- SHALL We ON? 
ships, and airplanes carry a lot of this freight. P,ge” 
But the main job is done by the railroads. 
Here is one example of the railroads’ impor- 
tant work: Chrysler makes tanks at Detroit. 
But the armor plate comes from Pittsburgh and 
other steel towns. The metal parts of the tank’s 
caterpillar treads are made by Chrysler and 
shipped to the Goodyear plant at Akron. The 
Goodyear plant puts tough rubber treads over 
the steel, and ships them back to Detroit. 
And this is why the present dispute between 
. railroad labor unions and railroad owners is 
being watched closely. We don’t want a rail- 
road strike to shut down our defense plants. 
Fortunately, the Railway Labor Act delays 


a strike for 60 days. And during this “cooling | in 1916, CONGRESS PASSED THE 


~ ig Y ‘ft Pig th : ADAMSON ACT. THIS AVERTED A 
off” period a fact-finding commission will have RAILROAD STRIKE WHICH WOULD 


time to investigate the dispute, and report to HAVE CRIPPLED THE NATION ON 
President Roosevelt. This way of handling dis- L“® te ee ee ee 


putes has prevented railroad strikes since 1926. 
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HALLOWE'EN IS NEAR! 


TS Hallowe'en, October 3lst, and 
j almost anything might happen. 
Maybe that’s a ghost out there in 
the back yard, and maybe it’s just a 
sheet flapping on the line! 

The ancient Druids, pagan priests 
who worshipped the sun, believed 
that on Hallowe'en all wicked souls 
were called together by Saman, lord 
of death. In parts of Ireland, October 
31st is still known as Oidche Sham- 
hna, or “Vigil of Saman.” The Druids 
also believed that bats and owls 
could talk with these evil souls. The 
black cat was believed to be the 
guardian of the gateway to Apollo, 
the sun god. 

The celebration of Hallowe'en 
goes back more than 5,000 years. 
The Romans called it the “Feast of 
Pomona,” and celebrated it by eat- 
ing nuts and apples which repre- 
sented the winter store of fruit. 
Apples still play an important part 
at Hallowe'en parties. Want to try 
a few apple games? 

Here’s one. Pare an apple and toss 
it over your left shoulder. If the peel- 
ing forms a letter, it is supposed to 
be the initial of your future husband 
or wife. If the peeling breaks, you 
will have no true love. 

Try telling your fortune with ap- 
ple seeds. Count the seeds as you 
recite this verse: 

“One I love, two I love, three I love, 

they say: 

Four I love with all my heart, and 

five I cast away. 

Six he loves, seven she loves, eight 

both love, nine he comes; 

Ten he tarries, eleven he courts, and 

twelve he marries.” 
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You have probably hung apples 
up on strings and tried to take a bite 
out of them without using your 
hands. In medieval England, this 
game was played the hard way. Two 
sticks about 15 inches long were 
crossed, tied together, and hung 
from the ceiling on a piece of string. 
An apple was tied to each end of one 
stick, and lighted candles were fas- 
tened to each end of the other stick. 
The sticks were then swung around, 


) 
) 


WATCH OUT! 


> a i i i 


and those playing the game tried to 
snatch a bite from the apples. At the 
same time, they had to try not to get 
burned by the candles. 

Have you three wishes you would 
like granted? Try this medieval 
game known as St. Swithin’s Chair. 

Balance yourself on a pole sus- 
pended between two chairs. In one 
hand hold a lighted candle, in the 
other hand an unlighted one. Make 
your three wishes while trying to 


light one candle from the other. If , 


you succeed in lighting the candle, 
your wishes are supposed to come 
true. 


“He that dare sit in St. 
Chair 

When the Night Hag wings the 
troubled air, 

Questions three, when he speaks the 
spell, 

He may ask, and she must tell.” 


Swithin’s 


The pumpkin jack-o-lantern is an 


American custom. In the British Isles, 
jack-o’-lanterns were made of apples 
or turnips. The eyes, nose, and mouth 
were put on with black paint. 


There is an Irish legend which ex- 
plains the origin of the jack-o’-lan- 
tern. A stingy man named Jack was 
turned away from heaven when he 
died because of his meanness on 
earth. Because he had played so 
many practical jokes, the devil also 
locked him out of hell. Jack had no 
place else to go, so he was doomed 
to wander on earth until Judgment 
Day, carrying a lantern to light his 
way. 

Today we don't really worry about 
keeping out of the clutches of 
witches on Hallowe’en, but in the 
past people did. Irish country folk 
who had to go anywhere on Octobe: 
3lst took along their pipes and 
played and sang loudly to drive 
away evil spirits. 

In Lancashire, England, witches 
were believed to gather to cast evil 
spells. The townspeople carried 
lighted candles over the hills from 
eleven p.m. until midnight. The 
flames were supposed to overcome 
the power of the witches. 

Young men and women took off 
their shoes in Ireland on Hallowe'en 
and threw them over the housetops 
The way your shoe landed showed 
the direction from which your true 
love would come. 

You could even tell your fortune 
by the way you got ready for bed, 
according to this Irish Hallowe'en 
rhyme: 


“Turn your boots toward the street. 

Leave your garters on your feet. 

Put your stockings on your head, 

You'll dream of the one you're going 
to wed.” 


You'll have to watch your step if 
you try this old Hallowe'en game. 
Walk backwards out of doors with 
a mirror in one hand, repeating this 
rhyme: 

“Round and round, O stars so fair, 

Ye travel and search out everywhere. 

I pray you, sweet stars, now show 

to me 


This night who my future love will 


A face, not your own, is supposed 
to be reflected in the mirror. 

Hallowe'en is also known as Al! 
Hallowes Eve, Night of the Dead, 
Eve of the Feast of Old Fools, Nut- 
crack Night, Apple Snap Night, a1 d 
Vigil of All Souls Day. 
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ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 
Warner Bros. Picture 


There was plenty of excitement in 
the lives of the Spence children. Rever- 
end William Spence (Fredric March) 
understood his boys and girls. 

One Foot in Heaven is the life story 
of the minister, his wife (Martha Scott) 
and their family. They were good sol- 
diers of the Lord. 

The best thing about this movie is 
ts sense of humor. Most films about 
yreachers are very solemn and tell only 
about the big and noble happenings. 
This one tells the day-to-day story of 

lively people with faults as well as 
good points. 

There is one scene you'll like a lot. 
Reverend Spence goes to the movies 
with Hartzell, his oldest son (Peter 
Caldwell), to show him that movies 
are bad for his soul. They see an old 
Wild West” picture, and the minister 
himself becomes so interested that he 
gets up and. cheers. The following 

inday, he preaches a sermon on 

n vies as a Good Influence.” 


THE GAY FALCON 
An RKO Picture 


George Sanders is the hero of this 
picture about an amateur detective who 
breaks up a diamond stealing ring. It 
is the first of a new series of detective 

lms. It is full of action and suspense.* 
You don’t guess the guilty party until 
the very end. 





Fredric March and Peter Caldwell 


October 27-November 1, 1941 


















Answer: Swing your kicking leg back 
from the hip as far as you can, keep- 
ing the leg straight at the knee, then 
swing it forward hard—past the ground 
and upward as far as you possibly can 
without bending the knee. 


..-and for the right answer to many 
other football questions get this 


FREE BOOK... 


This new book, “ Football”’, is 
by Frank Leahy, head of Keds 
Sports Department. It’s writ- 
ten especially for young play- 
ers, not for varsity men, and 
it’s full of interesting photo- 
graphs. To get your FREE copy 
of this swell book just send 
your name and address to Keds, 
Dept. BP, U. S. Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 


FOR BETTER FOOTWORK 


Kéds - 






» Keds Keds 
Stride Supreme 
+ Oxford 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 Page 11 























BIB and TUCK 


dd IYA, folks! | seem to be 

Ly running late this morn- 

ing.” Tuck slid into his 

chair at the breakfast table and 

quickly downed a glass of orange 
juice. 

“Good morning, Tuck,” 
greeted him. 

“Have some sugar, Tuck,” Pop 
smiled, as he watched Tuck heap 
three tablespoonfuls on his bowl of 
Wheaties. 

“Thanks, Pop. B'lieve | will.” Tuck 
added another spoonful and pushed 
the sugar bowl away. “Milk, please.’ 
He looked at Bib who seemed to be 
poring over a fried egg. “Hey, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, wake up milk, 
please!” 

“Oh — uh, sorry. I was thinking. 
Bib passed the pitcher and then eyed 
Tuck for a moment. “Tuck, are you 
bashful?” 

“Am I—what? Sure, Im Sweet 
Willyum — remember?” Tuck put 
one finger under his chin and struck 
a pose. “Say, what's eating on you, 
anyhow?” 

Bib decided to skip that question. 
“Well, if you aren't bashful, why 
don’t you learn to dance?” 


Mom 


“Dance? Didn’t you see me at the 
V-for-Victory dance after the game 
the other dav?” he demanded. 








SWINGEROO 


or THE THREE HUSKETEERS 


“Yes, and you didn’t dance a single 
time,” Bib retorted. “You and Bo 
Tanner and Skeets Obolansky just 
stood around the juke-box and 
played records.” 

“Well, somebody has to grind the 
organ while the monkeys dance,” 
Tuck cracked, “and The Three 
Husketeers were only trying to make 
themselves useful.” 

“The Three Husketeers could 
make themselves a lot more useful 
by dancing with us girls than by 
standing around like Three — Stuffed 
Shirts!” Bib came back at him. 53 


“Huh, if you girls ever did any- 
thing except that jitterbug stuff we 
might be interested,” Tuck replied, 
reaching for another piece of toast. 
“Heck, we get enough exercise on 
the football field! And you girls never 
even want to play anything except 
Booglie Wooglie Piggy.” 

“That’s not so! There are plenty 
ot girls who like to dance smooth,” 
Bib argued, “and we've got some 
swell new sweet records for the 
Swingeroo this afternoon.” 

“Swingeroo doesn’t sound sweet or 
smooth to me.” Tuck remarked. 






































'Hlustration by Katherine Tracy 


“Oh, that’s just a name to get 
Be to come.” Bib folded her nap- 

in neatly by her place. “We're going 
to have a committee of girls there to 
teach the bashful how to dance - 
not jitterbug, either. You come and 
bring Bo and Skeets.” 


“Aw, we've got more important 
things to do. Football practice —” 

“You can’t practice football today 
it's raining cats and dogs and the 
paper says—” Bib went around to 
Pop's chair and looked over his 
shoulder — “it says “Rain today and 
tumorrow. See there! Pop, you think 
Tuck ought to learn to dance, don't 
you?” She tweaked his ear gently. 

Pop looked up from the paper 
‘Learn to dance? Certainly. Why 
Tuck, when I was your age, I was a 
whiz on the dance floor. I even made 
up my own steps.” 


“You still do!” Mom laughed. 

“Say, you ve got something there 
Pop!” Tuck cried. “Now if everybody 
could make up his own steps — ” 

“But you have to learn the — the 
fundamentals first,” Bib insisted seri- 
ously, 

“Well, you'll have to learn the fun- 
damentals of hurrying if you're go- 
ing to school with me. We've got just 
two minutes to grab the bus.” 

“Don't forget your rubbers,” 
called after them. 

“Don't forget your rubbers, you 
lubbers” Tuck sang out in the hall 
“Don't forget your — come on, Bib 
No primping!” 

“I'm coming. ‘Bye now, Mom and 
Pop,” she shouted just before the 
front door slammed. 


Mom 


Bus didn’t mention dancing to 
Tuck again on the way to o Be 
But, as soon as she got there, she had 
a confab with Cricket Ryan and 
Dimps Ritter, and they worked out 
a plan of campaign to get The Three 
Husketeers to come to the Swing- 
eroo. 


wit 





“All | can say is, if she can follow 
that, she’s good,” Skeets observed. 


ie 
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Every time they saw one of the 
three boys that morning they'd say, 
“Coming to the Swingeroo this after- 
noon, Bo?” or “Didja know we've got 
Freddie Martin’s recording of Piano 
Concerto for the Swingeroo, Tuck?” 
or “See you at the Swingeroo, 
Skeets.” 

At noon Tuck met Bo and Skeets 
coming out of the cafeteria together. 

“No football today,” Tuck said. 
Whatcha gonna do after school?” 

“I've gotta book report for English 
tomorrow, and I haven't even started 
on the book,” Bo replied. “Boy, I’m 
gonna read — and read fast!” 

“Guess I'll go to see Caught in the 
Draft, if I can collect that two bits 
Greasy Potts owes me,” Skeets said. 
Wanna come along?” 

“No, I’ve seen it. Guess [ll scout 
around for some ads for the Jeff, Jr.,” 
Tuck said. “Well, see you in the 
funnies.” 

“So long, Tuck,” the two boys 
chorused as they went on their way. 


A FTER school Tuck took his books 
to his locker and started out. On the 
way he passed the gym and heard 
the music of the juke box inside. Say, 
they really did have that Piano Con- 
certo recording. Swell tune, too. Da- 
da-da-dada-da-DUM Tuck hummed 
tc himself, as he stood outside the 
door. Oh, well, maybe he'd go in for 
a few minutes and hear the record. 
He didn’t have to dance. 

The first thing he saw inside was 
Bo practicing with Dimps! Tuck 
made his way over to them. 

“Uh-huh.” Tuck stood off and 
grinned at Bo. “Thought you had to 
read a book.” 

“Well, I did — | do — that is — ” Bo 
stammered. 

“One-two-three-glide,”5 Dimps 
a pulling Bo back into 
ine, 

“Excuse, please. Man at work!” Bo 
said over his shoulder as he danced 
on down the floor. 

‘Oh, there you are! I’ve been wait- 
ing for you!” Tuck heard Cricket’s 
voice behind him. 

‘I just dropped in tor a minute to 
hear that piece,” Tuck said. “I can’t 
stay,” 

“But you have to stay long enough 
to hear the piece. They've just 
started playing it again Come on, 


BIB and TUCK 


Tuck.” Cricket took his arm and put 
it around her in dancing position. 

“Well, just this one,” Tuck warned 
her. 

He tried one foot and then the 
other and it seemed to work all right. 

“There!” Cricket said. “Just try 
walking forward in time to the music, 
and then — now, take a step to one 
side. There, that’s it!” 

Tuck was surprised to find himself 
really enjoying it. He danced on a 
few minutes and then said to Cricket, 
“How're we doin’?” 

But Cricket didn’t have time to an- 
swer. Skeets, who had been watchin 
them all the time, said, “All I can 
say is, if she can follow that, she’s 
good!” 

“Oh, there you are, Skeets! I’ve 
been waiting for you!” Bib rushed up 
to him and grabbed his arm. 

“Boy, all I can say is, youre 
Caught in the Draft, too!” Tuck 
laughed as he danced off with 
Cricket. 

—Gay Heap 





Inside Story 
Mary had a little watch. 
She swallowed it—it’s gone. 
Now everywhere that Mary walks, 
“Time Marches On.” 


MecClymonds H.8. Record, Oakland. Calif. 


Name, Please 

Visitor: “And what’s your name, my 
good man?” 

Prisoner: “9668. 

Visitor: “But that’s not your real 
name?” 

Prisoner: “Naw, it’s just 
name.” 


my pen 


Fare Enough 
The millionaire got out of the cab 
and gave the cabby a dime tip. 
“But your son always gives me more 
than this,” the cabby complained. 
“My son has a rich father,” snapped 
the millionaire. “I haven't!” 


Emergency 


A doctor had an urgent call from a 
man\ saying that his small son had 
swallowed a fountain pen. 

“Tll be there right away,” said the 
doctor, “but what are you doing in the 
meantime?” 


“rT_« 5S 
Using a pencil. 
Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla 
































October 27-November 1, 194] 


Ned Hilton in Collier's 
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Joe: “He went blind from drinking 
coffee.” 

Bill: “Whoever heard of such a thing? 
How did it happen?” 

Joe: “He left the spoon in the cup.” 


Dorothy Nowell. Jr. H.8., Maplewood, N. J. 


Fishy 
“I wonder how Jonah felt when the 
whale swallowed him.” 


“Oh, down in the mouth!” 
Gladys McKee, Jr. H.S.. Keego Harbor, Mich. 


Labor-Saving Device 
First Bride: “I've got my husband 
where he eats right out of my hand.” 
Second Bride: “Saves a lot of dish- 
washing, doesn’t it?” 


Rock Bottom 
“How’s business?” 
“Tt’s on the rocks.” 
“That’s too bad.” 
“No, it’s good. I build lighthouses.” 


All Balled Up 
Scotchman: “Well, caddy, are you 
good at findihg lost balls?” 
Caddy: “Yes, sir.” 
Scotchman: “Fine! Find me one so 
we can start the game.” 


Joke of the Week 






_ Tomancik, Grade 8, Junior High 
School, Owosso, Mich., wins a JSA but- 
ton for this joke - 

Sonny: “Dad, there’s a black cat out 
in the kitchen.” 

Dad: “Oh, that’s all right. Black cats 
are lucky.” 

Sonny: “This one sure is lucky. He 
just ate up the meat you brought in for 
dinner.” 
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This is a model of the Dewitt 
Clinton. It was the first locomotive 
on the Mohawk and Hudson Rail- 
road, now the New York Central. 
Named for a governor of New York, 
it made its first trip in 1831. Visitors 
to Ford’s museum at Dearborn, 
Mich., can see it today. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE 


To make the locomotive you will 
need: 

For the smoke stack: one 5%” piece 
of broom stick. 

Boiler: a round stick 64” long and 
about 1%” in diameter. 

Steam dome: a large spool 2” long 
and 1” in diameter. 

Top of steam dome: a large chair 
glider. 

Control support: a small cork. 

Valve: a dowel or round stick 1” 
long. 

Wheels: 4 can tops about 3” in 
diameter. 

Side rods: 2 thin pieces of board 5” 
long and %” wide. 

Base: a piece of board 84” x 2” and 
about %” thick. 

Axles: 2 pieces 24x %’’x %”. 

Four %” round-headed screws. 

Four small bolts, %”, with two nuts 
for each bolt. 

All of the wooden pieces needed, ex- 
cept the round ones, can be sawed from 
an orange crate, grape box, or cheese 
box. All parts should be sandpapered. 


THE TENDER 

To make the tender you will need: 

For the base: a board 64’’x 3’’x %”’. 

Roof: a board 64’’x 3%’’x \”’. 

Reach: a piece 8’’x 1”x %”. 

Axles: 2 pieces 2”x 1x %”. 

Base supports: 2 pieces 14”’x 1’’x %”. 

Wheels: 4 small can tops about 2” 
in diameter (the cans of motor lubri- 
cant sold at many gasoline stations are 
just the thing). 

Roof supports: 8 nails 3” long. 

A piece of wire 15” long. 

Four %” round-headed screws. 

—C, J. MAGINLey. 


If you want complete directions and diagrams, 
write Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to 
cover postage and printing cost. 
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SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


Fact year Scholastic Maga- 
zine—Junior Scholastic’s big 
brother—holds 
Awards. 

Pupils in 7th to 12th grades 
take part in these Awards. 
There are three divisions: (1) 
Literary Division; (2) Music 
Division; (3) Art Division. 

In the Art Division, there are 
prizes for oil paintings, pencil 
sketches and advertising posters. 

A total of $410.00 is offered in 
three photography divisions. If 
you like to take pictures out-of- 
doors, your entries will be in 
General Photography. If you 
take pictures with flood lights 
or flash light, your entries will 
be entered in the General Elec- 
tric Artificial Lighting Divi- 
sion. If you take pictures with 
a synchronized flash, your 
photographs will be entered for 
the Kalart Award, with double 
prize if you use a Kalart speed 
flash. 

Agfa Ansco Corp. offers extra 
prizes in ALL photography di- 
visions. If your picture wins 
any of the prizes in the three 
photography divisions, it will 
also win you extra money if it 
was taken on Afga film. Every 
first prize is thus elegible for 
another $50.00, every second 
prize may get another $25.00, 
every third prize $15.00 extra; 
and every honorable mention 
may receive another $5.00. But 
to win these prizes, your picture 
must be taken on Agfa film. 

The best work in the Art Di- 
vision is displayed each spring 
in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

In addition to the National 
Exhibit there will be this year 
16 Regional High School Art 
Exhibits held in leading de- 
partment stores in as many 
cities throughout the country. 

Pupils desiring to submit 
work to Scholastic Awards 
should have their teacher write 
for the 1941-42 Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. Send 
applications to Scholastic, .430 
Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


the Scholastic 
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. Southern state of U.S. 

. Tenth month of year. 

. River which flows from W. Siberia 
to Gulf of Ob on Arctic Ocean. 

. Grassland or meadow. 
Preposition meaning from, 

. A pleasant odor. 

. A ghost. 

. Verb meaning to exist. 

. To take legal action against anyone 
in court. 

. Abbreviation for mister. 

. A woman who practices magic. 


. The sweet-smelling wood of an East 
Indian tree. 

. Acollection of maps in a book. 
To degrade. 

. Woodwind instrument (pl.). 

. Space in a house caabhialt by walls 
The eye. 


. Preposition meaning because of. 
(Solution next week 


Off-Beat 

The new police officer was being shows 
his night beat. 

“You see that red light in the distance? 
Well, that’s the limit of your beat. Now get 
along with you,” saic 
the sergeant. 

The policeman set 
out ond as not seen 
again for a week 
When he finally 
showed up the set 
geant furiously de 
manded where he 
had been. 


Last Week's Solution 


“You know that 
red light?” asked the 
policeman. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that was 3 
moving van bound 
for Chicago.” 


Baker News, Denver Col 





Pans and Kings 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for GY 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30¢ \“s ¥ 


up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
obs. Quer 300 dslame tee 


ens. 
Dest P, METAL ARTS CO., les, Rochester, M. ¥. 
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HIS WEEK 
DO A RE-WRITE JOB 


MAGINE yourself a re-write man. 
f A re-write man’s job is to write 
a news story from facts he gets from 
various sources. 


Sometimes he gets the tacts from 
a reporter sent out to “cover” the 
story. To save time, the reporter tele- 
phones his office instead of going 
back to write the story. He gets the 
re-write man on the ‘phone and tells 
him the facts of the story. The re- 
write man takes notes, and then 
writes the story from these notes. 


Sometimes a story comes from the 
news bureau of government offices; 
or from Hollywood studios, and large 
companies such as U. S. Steel, U. S 
Rubber, and General Electric Co 


These stories from news bureaus 
are called “press releases.” 

Here (at right) is a press release 
from the news bureau of General 
Electric, just as it came to the desk of 
the editor of Junior Scholastic. 

Now suppose that the editor of 
Junior Scholastic has handed you this 
news release to re-write. He tells you 

“boil it down”—to reduce its length 
vhile still keeping the important 
facts in the story. You are to boil it 
down to approximately 100 words. 

Notice! Your class may participate 
in the Junior Journalist program 
each week, or as often as it likes. The 
pupil in your class who does the best 
re-write job, as explained above, will 
get a Junior Journalist membership 


card and a JSA button. 





FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-10A, Stamford, Conn. 


October 27-November 1, 194] 








News Bureau 
General Electric Company 
Sehenectady, N.J. 


LIGHTNING INVES 


TIG.TOR "ND 


3 FIVE-VONTH VICIL 


or 





wITH NO LUCK 


New York, Oct. -- Ingolf B. 


only full-time lightning photogrepoher, 
sadly packed his variety of unusual camerss and scientific instruments 
after five months of living like a fireman without a fire to put out, 


Every season since 1935 the G-E “lightning laboratory” in 


Pittsfield, Maess., 


pictures of lightning strokes to the Empire State Building -- 


probably the world’s 


structural steel frame, the skyscraper carries lightning strokes herm- 


lessly into the ground. 


oscillographs, which record the intensity of each stroke. 
north, on the 39th floor of 500 Fifth Avenue, are three intricate cumeras 


pointed at the tower to make pictures correlated with the scientific 


readings. 


Johnson, youthful G-E research engineer, got no photographs at all, 
although the Empire State Suilding was struck six times during the summer. 
Two of the strokes were of a more or less freak variety -- single strokes 
when there was no general thunderstorm. 
photographs must be taken in the dark. 

Most ironical of all is the fact that the other three strokes 


happened on Friday, May 9, which was the day Johnson arrived from Pittse- 


field, and h* was busy setting up his cameras and instruments. 





ISA CLUB 


999999999999 DODO DOODOOOS 


The Hunt 
By ROBERT PARKINSON 


Raub Junior H. S., Allentown, Pa 
Age 12. Grade 8 


[he hunter’s horn rang loud and true. 

Its sound rose far into the blue. 

All clad in red, there rides the line 

Of horsemen. On through fields of vine 

And flowers, followed they the clue. 

Toward distant hills of purple hue 

They ride their horses fresh. So new 

And proud their leather trappings fine. 
The hunters ride. 


Through meadows and woods they hunt 
their due. 

The sly old fox this day will rue, 

When falsely secure, brave and fine, 


Johnson, believed to be the world's 


has sent on engineer down to Manhattan to take 


finest fixed target for lightning. Because of its 


In the tower mast, General Electric has 


hus called it a season and 


Eight blocks 


"Dne occurred at high noon, end 





He cavorted and played and lett the 
sign 
rhat gives the huntsmen’s dogs their 
clue. 
The hunters ride. 


Oriental Lament 


By JOHN GRAZIANO 


P. S. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Age 9 Grade 5. 


In an oriental garden 

Many years ago, 

The stars were shining through the 
trees 

The yellow moon aglow. 


On a bed ot moss and rushes 
The Sultan’s daughter lay. 

She watched the dancers swaying 
Beneath the lanterns gay. 


Che music of a reed pipe 
Sounded in its turn, 

And she wept for a fickle lover 
Who never would return. 
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16 EXTRA CASH PRIZES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST WINNERS! 


AWARDED 


WILL BE 
$230 sep! 


U 
if AGFA ANSCO FILM 1S 


e in each group! 


First Priz 
$50 for ach group! 


cond Prize in © 
e in each group! 


able men 





$25 for Se 
$15 for Third Priz 


h of five hones 


5 to 
: in each group! 


tions 


‘Tene ARE two very good reasons to use Agfa Film 
for your Scholastic Photographic Contest pictures: 


First, Agfa Film will help your chances of win- 
ning, because it has an extra margin of quality. Many 
experts and press photographers use Agfa Film in 
all their work. It is completely dependable and gets 
the best possible pictures. It’s the only film guaran- 
teed “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 


Second, if you win—or even get honorable meén- 
tion—you'll get an extra cash prize providing your 
picture is on Agfa Film! (See prize list above.) 


Which Agfa Film to Choose 


The three most popular Agfa Films are: 


AGFA PLENACHROME: for general, outdoor pic- 
tures. It takes clear, sparkling photographs; it has 
wide latitude to adjust for errors in judging light; it 
has an effective anti-halation coating. 


AGFA SUPERPAN PRESS: for action shots and 


(SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 14) 


indoors. It is considered the fastest film made. It’s 
the film newspaper photographers use. 


AGFA SUPERPAN SUPREME: for all-around work. 
It is fast and is fine-grained. You will find it excellent 
for use indoors or out, summer or winter. 


Some of the popular sizes of Agfa Film are: 


A8 fits same size camera as 127 PB20 fits same size camera as 620 
B2 fits same size camera as 120 D6 fits same size camera as 116 


PD16 fits same size camera as 616 





Agfa Ansco 
Film 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


& 














